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PREFACE, 



BY THE EDITOR. 



IT was understood that the late 
Dr. Milner had occasionally employed 
his leisure hours in the composition of 
various treatises on the most interesting 
subjects connected with Religion and 
Morals. The folio wing Essay was found 
among his Papers, and has been printed 
with such alterations only as appeared to 
be necessary for the removal of verbal 
inaccuracies. One other Theological 
Tract of some extent was discovered ; 
but, after mature deliberation, several 
reasons combined to shew the inexpe- 

a3 
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diency of publishing it, along with the 
Essay on Human Liberty. Many 
friends of the late Dean of Carlisle 
will, doubtless, feel great disappoint- 
ment, when they are informed, that 
the rest of his writings on Theological 
subjects were not left in a state at all 
fitted to meet the public eye ; and, 
even with regard to the Essay now 
committed to the press, the abrupt 
introduction of the Socinian, in the 
concluding paragraph, may justly ex- 
cite a suspicion that the work had not 
received the finishing touches of its 
Author. 

The subject of Human Liberty had 
long occupied a considerable share of 
the Dean's attention ; and his opinions 
upon it were supposed to lean to what is 
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called the C^lvinistic side of the ques- 
tion. Yet the followipg Essay will 
shew, that he was neither a blind and 
indiscriminate supporter of the Cal- 
vinistic scheme, nor disposed to deny, 
to the arguments of the Arminian, the 
weight to which they are really entitled. 
Towards the conclusion of the Essay, 
he claims for himself the praise of 
fairness and impartiality ; and the jus- 
tice of the claim will probably be 
allowed by fair and impartial readers. . 

But to what purpose, it may be asked, 
is this Posthumous Work given to the 
public ? Does it contain a more com- 
plete and satisfactory solution of the 
difficulties attending the abstruse ques- 
tion of Divine and Human Agency, 
than has before been offered ?~They 

Al 
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who read it with the expectation of 
finding the perplexities of the subject 
in a great measure disentangled, will 
certainly be disappointed. Yet the 
publication may still be useful. It 
distinctly points out what the diffi- 
culties of the subject really are ; and 
shews how far a serious inquirer may 
safely proceed in his investigation, and 
where it becomes him to stop. The 
blindness and ignorance of man is the 
great principle which is kept in view 
throughout the Essay. It exposes the 
vanity of all attempts to ascertain the 
ultimate cause of Volition j and the 
sophistical character of the reasoning 
by which both the Calvinist and the 
Arminian would account for the en- 
trance of Sin into the world. Its ob- 
vious tendency therefore is, to deter 
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men from engaging in these unprofit- 
able speculations. And surely an Essay 
written for such purposes, may be the 
means of effecting no unimportant good. 
Something at least will be gained, if the 
disputants in this interminable contro- 
versy are. led to a clearer perception of 
the points to be established; and are 
induced, by the consciousness of the 
inextricable difficulties into which they 
are betrayed by their own opinions, to 
be more indulgent to the errors of their 
adversaries. 

A brief Analysis of the Contents of 
the Essay, may not be unacceptable to 
the reader. 

The Author, after a few preliminary 
remarks, enters upon his subject by 
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maintaining, that, as we are confessedly 
ignorant of the causes of all material 
operations, we cannot reasonably expect 
to arrive at the knowledge of the causes 
of mental operations: — for instance, 
the cause of Volition, (pp. 5-11). 

He then details the respective opi- 
nions of the Arminian and the Calvinist, 
on the subject of Human Liberty ; and 
the grounds on which the former asserts, 
and the latter denies, the existence of 
a self-determining power of the human 
Will. (pp. 11-19). 

He afterwards examines the conse- 
quences which flow from the opposite 
sentiments of the two parties : — first, 
as to the character of the Supreme 
Being, and the accountableness of man 
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(pp. 19-87); and secondly, with re- 
ference to what are termed the peculiar 
doctrines of Christianity, (pp. 87-113.) 

He proceeds to trace the sources from 
which the opinions of the Arminian 
and theCalvinist respectively arise; and 
exposes the fallacy of those opinions, 
when carried to the extent to which 
the parties are generally disposed to 
carry them. (pp. 113-125.) 

The Author then intimates the 
doubts, with regard to the certainty of 
moral distinctions, which the myste- 
rious nature of the Inquiry is calculated 
to excite ; and decides that, although 
our reason may be bewildered by the 
difficulties of the subject, we are still 
constituted moral agents — accountable 
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creatures — by the controlling principle 
of Conscience, which has been im- 
planted in us by our Maker for that 
purpose. He concludes with a few 
general reflections, (p. 125, &c.) 

At the same time that the Author 
mentions the doubts, respecting moral 
good and evil, which may arise from 
contemplating the Volitions of men as 
the effects of a succession of causes, he 
justly considers those doubts as a strik- 
ing proof of our blindness and ignorance, 
" when we retire into our closets, and 
turn speculative philosophers." Ob- 
scure, indeed, and unsatisfactory is this 
train of reasoning from cause and effect ; 
and presumptuous would he be . who, 
in a matter of so much moment, 
should determine to rely upon the 
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results to which it may appear - to 
lead. 

When the mind is beset by the diffi- 
culties which have arisen in the manner 
above described, there is, as Dean 
Milner has well observed, an immediate 
and decisive appeal to the moral consti- 
tution of man. Nor does this appeal 
interfere with the opinion which he 
had previously maintained, (pp. 82, 83) 
— that " there is, in the nature of things, 
an essential difference between virtue 
and vice." — On this most important sub- 
ject, the writer of these remarks is per- 
suaded that the Dean of Carlisle would 
have adopted the language of Bishop 
Butler. "There are two ways," says 
that great man, "in which the sub- 
ject of morals may be treated. One 
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begins from inquiring into the abstract 
relations of things; the other, from 
a matter of fact, namely, what the par- 
ticular nature of man is, its several 
parts, their economy and constitution ; 
from whence it proceeds to determine 
what course of life it is, which is cor- 
respondent to this whole nature. In 
the former method the conclusion is 
expressed thus, that vice is contrary to 
the nature and reasons of things) in 
the latter, that it is a violation or 
breaking in upon our own nature. 
Thus they both lead us to the same 
thingi pur obligations to the practice of 
Virtue ; and thus they exceedingly 
strengthen and enforce each other. 
The first seems the most direct formal 
proof, and in some respects the least 
liable to cavil and dispute ; the latter is 
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in a peculiar manner adapted to satisfy 
a fair mind, and is more easily appli- 
cable to the several particular relations 
and circumstances in life." 

If, in conclusion, the Editor of the 
Essay on Human Liberty may be al- 
lowed to express an opinion of its 
merits, he will venture to say that, in 
point of style, it is throughout remark- 
able for its force and elegance, and in 
some parts for its grandeur; and — 
what is of much more consequence — 
that it is manifestly the production of 
a mind possessed of great powers, and 
well acquainted with the bearings of 
the subject under consideration. 
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1. 

Every subject/ which is in itself en- 
tirely new, always proves the severest 
test of a writer's capacity. He has no 
light to direct him but his own under- 
standing; every step which he takes in 
the unknown region is full of danger; 
he invents ; he reasons ; his conclusions 
appear probable or certain; till future 
inquiry points out some neglected cir- 
cumstance, some unguarded step in the 
argument, and demonstrates the whole 
system to be doubtful or erroneous* 
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2. In questions which have already 
been frequently discussed, the case is 
widely different. Those who have gone 
before ns have either been successful, 
or they have not. If they have, we have 
faithful guides to follow j — a great deal is 
already done to our hands, and we may 
improve a work which perhaps we could 
not have begun :— if they have not, at 
least they have left us their mistakes ; 
and in contemplating these, we are sure 
to be gainers. We proceed with cau- 
tion, and do not easily fall into similar 
errors. We may indeed fell into others $ 
but why should we be anxious on that 
head— or why should we be afraid to 
conjecture anew, where it is allowed that 
preceding inquirers have already been 
mistaken ? 



3. The questions which strife con- 
cerning the nature of Human Liberty, 
are pf the last importance. We judge 
so, because scarcely any moral writer 
has appeared, in any age or country, 
who has not paid some regard to this 
perplexed subject V and because it is 
obvious to common sense, that the very 
essetoee of moral obligation depends 
upon indral liberty. To what purpose 
do you lay down rules of conduct, and 
make distinctions in morality, when itian 
is incapable of observing them ? To 
what purpdse do you allure by pro- 
mise, or alarm by threatening, a being 
who owns himself to have no liberty, 
no freedom of action ? He cannot be 
accountable for any thing he does, and 
it would be a vain attempt to convince 
him that he is so. 

*2 



4. In considering this subject, which 
is. allowed to be so important, authors 
seem to have succeeded in part :-^-they 
•have defined the meaning of words, they 
have made useful distinctions, and have 
rendered the whole controversy intelli- 
gible. We shall avail Ourselves of their 
instructions, and avoid as much as pos- 
sible all verbal contentions : but where 
they seem to have concluded against 
reason and common sense, we shall not 
follow them implicitly, but go over the 
ground again, and pursue our researches 
with greater freedom, and with less 
diffidence, than we should have ventured 
to do had we been the first to traverse 
the obscure region. It is not that we, 
who come after, are excusable in writing 
nonsense, because they, who have gone 
before, have written what is little to the 
purpose ; but still it is hoped that the 



numberless contradictions and absurdi- 
ties, which have been already advanced 
in the course of this intricate' inquiry, 
will naturally lessen the: expectation of 
the reader, and prove some apology for 
any new mistakes which may be con- 
tained in this Essay. 

5. In contemplating the various ob- 
jects of the universe, we aire naturally 
led to observe a remarkable difference 
between the operations of matter and 
of the mind. By matter, we under- 
stand whatever is solid and extended ; 
and by its operations, those innumerable 
effects which are produced by the mutual 
actions of bodies upon each other. By 
the mind is meant that unknown and 
invisible essence to which we refer, as 
a cause, all the various modes of think* 
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ing ; whether that essence be supposed 
to consist in some immaterial principle, 
independent of the body, or whether it 
arise from some peculiar organization 
of the particles of matter which com* 
pose the human frame. If we attempt 
to describe this difference which subsists 
between the powers of mind and body, 
we can do no more than enumerate 
some of the effects of each, and place 
them together in the view of the under- 
standing. Thus, bodies are observed to 
persevere in their state of rest or motion, 
unless disturbed by some external cause : 
their minute parts cohere together with 
various degrees of force: motion is pro- 
duced by impulse : — these are some of 
the most general and most obvious ope- 
rations of matter. On the other hand, 
the mind perceives, remembers, com- 

6 



pares and compounds its ideas, discerns, 
chooses : — and these operations are uni- 
versally allowed to form a distinct class 
from the preceding, and to arise from a 
dissimilar principle. The manner, in- 
deed, in which this principle acts is en- 
tirely hidden from us; hut then the 
effects are certain, equally certain with 
the ordinary operations of matter, which 
are the objects of the senses. I am as 
sure that I aim thinking, as I am that the 
paper on which I am writing is white. 
I am conscious of the one; I see the 
cither : and, without entering into the 
subtleties of those philosophers who 
deny the existence of matter, the evi- 
dence in both cases seems entire and 
compete. Nor is the ultimate cause of 
thinking, of which we must for ever be 
content to be ignorant, more obscure in 

b4> 
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its nature than the causes of those daily 
changes and movements which we ob- 
serve to take place in the material world* 
Those who think that they can explain 
the latter, more easily than the former, 
have but slightly attended to the . sub- 
ject The powers of corpuscular co- 
hesion, or of capillary attraction, are 
as little explicable as the various turns 
and windings of the human mind. In- 
deed, it is unnecessary to produce diffi- 
cult or complicated instances, in order 
to be convinced that this is true* The 
husbandman determines to labour in. a 
particular field, at a certain time ;— 
he does so, and the plough, by its motion, 
tprns up the clods of the earth : but the 
efficient cause, by which these effects 
are produced, is in both cases equally 
unknown to us. We are apt, indeed, 
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to think that we understand the causes 
of material operations, better than those 
of mental operations ; but this is only 
because the various modifications of 
matter are the objects of our senses, 
and are more familiar to us. The vul- 
gar seldom attend to the operations of 
their own minds, and even philosophers 
do not, so often as they feel, or taste, or 
see y and for this reason men are led to 
imagine that the nature of those mate- 
rial objects, . which constantly present 
themselves to their senses, is better un- 
derstood than the internal operations of 
the mind, whiqh are conceived to de- 
pend upon a finer and more intricate 
machinery. 

; 6. These general reflections may serve 
to introduce what is more particularly 
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the design of this Essay. Willing or 
choosing is an operation of the mind j 
and if the above representation be true, 
then to inquire into the ultimate cause 
of willing, or to attempt an explanation 
of the manner in which motives in- 
fluence the will, must for ever be vain 
and useless, because in no one instance 
of thinking are we able to comprehend 
the essence of those internal principles 
which produce the effects. This is a 
truth of the greatest importance, which 
we should never lose sight of, through- 
out all our inquiries concerning Human 
liberty* It admits not, perhaps, of di- 
rect proof; but by examining atten- 
tively what we do when we think, and 
what we then know beyond the simple 
consciousness of the existence of ideas, 
its evidence will clearly appear, and will 
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receive no small confirmation from con- 
sidering, that the same blindness and 
ignorance extends- to all our knowledge 
of material objects in the universe. 

17. If this plain truth had been suf- 
ficiently attended to, I apprehend a great 
deal of pains might have been spared, 
and a great deal of confusion avpided, 
by that class of writers who maintain 
a self-determining power in the will. 
They imagine that they clearly discover 
some necessary connexion between the 
cause and the effect in many of the 
sensible operations of matter, but are 
conscious of no such perception whep 
they attend to the production of their 
own volitions ; and therefore they hastily 
conclude that motives have dp neces- 
sary influence on the human mind; w&4 
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as they always suppose that our un- 
derstandings are capable of assigning 
the true reason of every mental process, 
they boldly ascribe the volitions of man 
to the mysterious agency of a self- 
determining principle. This and similar 
attempts to penetrate into the essences 
of things, always produce useless or de - 
ceitful conclusions ; and however well 
explained and defended by their au- 
thors, never fail to prove in the end, 
like the occult causes of the ancient 
philosophers, so many different cloaks 
for ignorance and conceit. But we shall 
have occasion to explain this matter 
more fully.* — In fact, there can be but 
two opinions concerning the nature of 
volition and free-agency. One class of 
metaphysicians maintains an entire in- 
difference in the human soul, with re- 
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spect to every act of choice ; and sup- 
poses the very essence of 'freedom to 
consist in this : — It is not enough that 
I should be at liberty to walk or ride 
according to the determination of my 
will, but the will itself must be unin- 
fluenced by every external motive, and 
the choice must at last arise from some 
pure and simple principle of activity in 
the mind, which, in defiance of all ex- 
hortation and inducement, determines 
arbitrarily and decisively, and often 
against the judgment, by its natural and 
inherent sovereignty. — These are the 
sentiments of the Arminian. The Cal* 
vinist, on the other hand, affects to 
deride the notion of liberty, consisting 
in indifference and a self-determining 
principle. If the Will determine itself, 
then, because the will can act only by 
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choosing, it follows, that in every free 
choice, there is a previous determination 
of the mind ; and for the same reason 
this previous determination itself must 
be preceded by another choice ; and by 
repeating this argument, you are inevi- 
tably reduced to the perplexing dilemma 
of acknowledging an infinity of voli- 
tions, or of admitting the first volition 
to exist without a cause. In a similar 
way the opinion of a freedom of indif- 
ference is briefly refuted. For if liberty 
consist in that, then the will must be 
indifferent at the time of the choice ; 
and what can be meant by a principle 
of activity inchich exerts itself to the 
production of a particular determina- 
tion in a state of perfect indifference ? 
If it be said that every single act of 
volition is preceded by an inexplicable 
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operation of the mind, which is essen- 
tially different from the act of choosing, 
and is to be considered in each case as 
the efficient cause of the future choice* 
it is Sufficient to answer, that, whatever 
this secret operation may be, it cannot 
consist in indifference, because that is 
entirely repugnant to every idea of 
causation ; and if it do not consist in 
indifference, if the mind be already 
inclined to a particular direction in pre* 
ferenee to all others, it will be allowed 
us to inquire into the cause of this par- 
ticular inclination ; and if the same an* 
swer be given, it will always be reason- 
able to ask the same question again ; 
and by proceeding in this manner, we 
shall find it necessary to stop somewhere ; 
and if so, we had better have stopped 
at the original volitidrt, and have ac- 
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knowledged our ignorance. Any one 
particular inclination of the mind is not 
more easy to be accounted for than any 
other, nor does there seem to be any 
advantage gained by multiplying these 
imaginary determinations of the mind, 
which grow more obscure and difficult 
the farther they are removed from our 
ordinary feelings and consciousness. — • 
Let us attend to matter of fact and ex- 
perience. We are conscious to ourselves 
of a faculty that chooses ; and in many 
cases we find that we can act according 
to the determination of this faculty. 
Here then is Liberty. But we'are some- 
times restrained from acting as we please, 
by natural impediments. If I wish to 
leave the room I am sitting in, and the 
door be locked and another have the 
key— or if I wish to read at this moment, 
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and be prevented by a head-ache — in 
both cases I am under a natural neces- 
sity—I cannot do as I please. And 
this brief explication of liberty and 
necessity, the Calvinist contends, is ob- 
vious and natural, and both agreeable 
to the dictates of sound reason, and the 
ordinary conceptions of mankind ; and 
all beyond this is the dangerous result 
of a vicious curiosity, which, aiming 
at a higher and more perfect descrip- 
tion of liberty, for a while amuses 
the deluded Arminian with unintelli- 
gible fancies, and at last leaves him in- 
volved in obscurity and contradiction. 

8. The different sentiments, which 
we have now briefly described, either 
are or may be maintained concerning 
the nature of Human Liberty. It is of 
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no consequence whether Calvin and 
Arminius, or any other persons, have • 
thought' precisely in the manner here 
explained : it is sufficient that the terms 
Calvin is t and Arminian afford the means 
of distinction, and that there is some 
foundation for the use we have made of 
them, in the history of the sects which 
we are generally accustomed to deno- 
minate by those terms. --We now pro- 
ceed to examine into some of the con- 
sequences of these opposite sentiments* 
and see how the turn of thinking 
which disposes the Arminian and the 
Calvinist to differ in the leading article 
of Volition runs through the whole of 
their arguments, and produces in each 
of them a peculiar mode of explaining 
some of the most important points in 
morality and religion. 
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Q. And first, because the Arminian de* 
nies the necessity of motives to produce 
the volitions of moral agents* he finds 
himself obliged to admit the possibility 
that an ev£rit may sometimes happen 
without a cause ; and this he explains in 
a manfter Entirely satisfactory to himself 
and* :as( he concfeives, perfectly consis- 
tent With every rational argument for a 
first caiise.— -In corporeal objects, be* 
cause, matter is passive, nothing ever 
comes to pais without the exertion of a 
sufficient cause to produce the effect- 
Apiece of matter never begins to move 
or alter its position without the energy 
of some preceding force; in a thousand 
instances we can judge of the effect 
before it happens, from the nature of 
the cause; and in all the operations of 
bodies, there is so great an analogy 

c2 
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kept up, and the inertia of matter is do 
well established from experiment, that, 
even in cases where the cause is not 
visible, we reasonably suppose that there 
is one, and never ascribe the minutest 
changes, which happen in natural bo- 
dies, to any inherent principle of caus- 
ation. But we must be careful not to 
extend this reasoning too far; that is, 
to cases where the analogy does not 
hold. Immaterial substances are essen- 
tially different from material ones; and, 
as far as we can judge from experience, 
seem to be possessed of certain active 
principles, which are best described by 
saying that they are the direct contrary 
of that inertness which is allowed to be 
essential to matter. It is no objection 
to the existence of these principles, 
that we are unable to explain their es- 
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sfefice : it is sufficient that there is rea- 
sonable ground for this belief in the 
nature of things. We never see how 
the volitions of thinking beings are 
brought about, nor does any thing ever 
precede them which can fairly be sup- 
posed to have a necessary connexion 
with the event. When one billiard ball 
strikes another we are sure that motion 
will ensue, because that was never 
known to fail upon any single occasion* 
But can we say the same of the human 
wi^ which too often resists the most 
powerful inducements of interest and 
persuasion, and determines in direct 
.opposition to our most reasonable ex- 
pectations? Is there not frequently, in 
the dispositions of particular men, some* 
thing so capricious and whimsical, that 
we dare not rely upon the determine 

c3 
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tion of their ihinds for any considerable 
time? We are not sure that they en- 
tertain the same sentiments now, that 
they did an hour ago; they have re* 
peatedly deceived US' on the most im- 
portant occasions j ' afcd were we com* 
pelled, on any emergency, to • give $ 
previous judgment of their conduct, 
the best rule we could prescribe to 
ourselves in such a case /might be, 
to conjecture in that .particular w*y» 
which an attentive and }udicibus obser- 
ver of mankind would think the most 
inconsistent and improbable. • Here the 
Arminian finds himself at ease, and 
triumphs in the perfection of that doc- 
trine which can alone account for the 
folly and inconstancy of fcutoan "nature. 
The motives, he contends, jare entirely 
the other way$ todeven the judgment 
5 
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of the person himself will often con* 
demn him at the very time that his will 
consents to a preposterous action: his 
will consents, and by a sudden and 
bold interposition of its commands, at 
once overturns the feeble ettdeavourt 
of reason and : motives j and demon- 
strates the natural looseness and indif- 
ference of that extraordinary faculty. — 
This obvious difference between th£ 
cases of material and mental operations 
miist strike every attentive inquirer, 
and lead him to conclude that human 
volitions, because riot regularly arid 
unifotirily preceded by motives, require 
not the existence of causes in the same 
sense in Which the operations of bodies 
do j but that spirits contain in them- 
selves certain springs of action and 

c 4 
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self-determining principles. Such a 
conclusion affirms not that spirits are 
self-existent ; and consequently weakens 
not the usual arguments for a first 
cause. It is an undoubted truth that 
no being ever comes into existence 
without a cause;, and therefore the 
mind of man in its creation requires 
the exertion of Almighty power, as 
well as his body. But that the Supreme 
Intelligence and Being, who is Himself 
allowed to be perfectly free and inde- 
pendent, should not be able to commu 
nicate to a created spirit some portion 
of that inexplicable essence which is 
capable of producing voluntary determi- 
nations without any external influence, 
is difficult to conceive, and can never 
be demonstrated. 
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• 10. An intelligible objection, replies 
the Calvinist, may admit of an answer; 
but where some truths are mixed with 
a great deal of error, and the whole if 
involved in doubtful expressions, it is 
hardly possible to frame a distinct con- 
futation of such obscure difficulties. 
The very notion of a self-determining 
principle is either trifling or absurd. It 
is trifling, if you only mean that the 
will always chooses what is most agree- 
able to itself: it is absurd, if you affirm 
that there is no reason in the nature of 
things for any particular inclination of 
the mind. Allow, for once, that an 
event of any sort whatever comes about 
without a cause for its existence, and 
there is an end of all Natural Religion. 
We infer not the necessary existence of 
a Deity from reflecting that no intelli- 
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gent being ever cornea into existence of 
itself; but because events bf every po*. 
sible kind are d ways preceded by some- 
thing else: and we reasonably believe 
an impossibility" tb be implied/ in sup- 
posing such ^Wtttd to take place, With- 
out some necessary connexion with the 
preceding causes*— It is not enough to 
say that the will determines 5 because 
it is not asked What determines. The 
thing*' here insisted on is, tlint, in a 
particular determination • of the will 
a particular reason is absolutely Requi- 
site to' produce the eflfectj and". that 
Nothing ever starts up ' into existence 
from non-entity, or # total negation of 
all causes. ' If you persist in denying this 
self-evidinf principle; Which is the foun- 
dation of all bur reasonings concerning 
ftratters'bf Fact, and which those who 
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hdve made the greatest i advances in 
scepticism and free-thmkicrg hfcve never 
attempted to dispute— we^ iftust desist 
from t all argument' and appeal - to the 
common setrae of mankind, in a ease 
Which admits not ; demonst&tkm or 
any-'-- regular .^tfoCess • of ret&onmg. 
You allow thait iii material objects no 
changes ever take pl^e* without the 
operation of certain powers, 1 as cohesion, 
attraction and gravity j -hut -the Active 
and subtle nature of spirits, you think, 
is entirely exempt from the power of 
external impressions. Examine well 
the grounds of this supposed difference, 
and you will isoon be conVihc^ ; that 
either the operations of- matter; arcf ; lhe 
fortuitous results of self-determination 
and indifference; or that Hie VWitfons 
of the human souFare ; insepar&bJy con- 
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nected with motives and inducements* 
It is not true, as you so confidently 
affirm, that our own Volitions are not 
constantly preceded by motives ; and 
you apprehend not how easy it is. to an- 
swer your specious argument. We may 
safely admit, for example, that the offers 
of eternal happiness (the strongest 
motive imaginable) cease to have due 
effect upon the mind of him who fool- 
ishly prefers the temporary gratifications 
of sensual pleasure and amusement: 
but will you infer, from this concession, 
that he is influenced in his conduct 
by no motives or reasons? or, is it 
not better sense to affirm, that the tem- 
porary gratification itself is the prevail- 
ing motive? — Admirable conclusion! 
mankind are not always governed by 
the wisest and most rational motives, 
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therefore their Volitions are contingent 
and arise from a principle of indifference ! 
Our tempers, it must be owned, are 
sometimes capricious and unsteady; 
and we choose too frequently what some 
moments before we had prudently re* 
solved to avoid, and what we are con* 
scious at the time will be attended with 
the most pernicious consequences ; but 
still it may be presumed that we never 
determine contrary to our own incli- 
nations upon the whole. Forbear to in* 
sinuate so glaring a contradiction : we 
choose indeed absurdly and in direct 
opposition to the dictates of our better 
judgment ; but what can you con* 
dude from this, except that a transient 
thought, a momentary pleasure, a glance 
at some distant object, may, in some cir- 
cumstances, be the most effectual mo* 
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tives* omk prove more, than sufficient 
to counterbdanCe tha previous deter- 
minations of reason and the operatioQ 
of causes > which in the ordinary course 
of . things are found . to preserve a de- 
cisive. influtKice* J The faqtis* we are 
not always,^ able to infertile Con$£- 
quencea of various motives, because of 
the fluctuating nature; bf the human 
disposition. There can be. no doubt 
that, if mm remained precisely the 
same at .every period of his life* the 
same motives of v interest; of persua- 
sion, of appetite, would produce pre- 
cisely the same effects, with a never 
failing repetition t— but if the subject 
be . altered, either hy known or incom- 
prehensible causes, and you have not 
sufficiently attended to the alteration, 
you will be deceived in expecting the 
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same results under different circum- 
stances. . Nor is this any more than 
what constantly happens in the* jouu 
terial world: Thfc experienced chemist 
pretends not to foretell the sensibly 
effects of his experiments, unless he be 
perfectly master of all the circumstances 
which may attend *tbe operation, He 
knows that the slightest alteration in 
the property, the quantity, or the po- 
sition of his subjects* will often give rise 
to the most extraordinary changes f and 
he has sometimes been surprised with 
sudden and important discoveries from 
some trifling and accidental variation in 
the process, which . has liitherta been 
thought completely arbitrary and un- 
worthy of attention. Omitting, therefore, 
such intricate cases as exceed the nar- 
row limits of human comprehension— 
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take your examples both of the ope- 
rations of bodies and spirits, in the 
simplest circumstances. Is it less cer- 
tain, for instance, that a child will 
gladly accept something offered, which 
is agreeable to its taste, than that water 
will move along a descending channel? 
And yet, the water in one case, if 
frozen, will cease to flow, and the child 
in the other, if sickly, will reject his 
sugar-plums. Do you not expect that 
an unfeeling miser will pass by un- 
moved the next object of distress he 
meets, with as much confidence of the 
event, as, when fatigued by labour, you 
receive food in expectation of refresh* 
ment? It is needless to multiply in- 
stances, when you may learn by those 
already given, that the universal prin- 
ciple of causation can never rationally 
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Be givfcn up, but extends itself to ira~: 
material as well as material substances. 
In this respect, they are both upon a 
footing. In neither case can we ever 
perceive the ultimate connexion of the 
cause with the effect. In both, we very 
often experience a constant connexion, 
in nature, and can infer the future effect* 
with the highest degree of probability,, 
from the preceding cause : and as the 
various properties of bodies are better 
understood in proportion: to the number, 
of careful experiments which are made 
jupon them, so mankind are agreed* 
that constant observation and intimate 
acquaintance with a person will by de«? 
agrees lay open the internal fabric of hi* 
mind, and enable a judicious observer 
'$o predict almost with certainty, bow 
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he will resolve and act, in a variety ot 
situations; 

11. The Arminian feels the force of 
this reasoning, but is alarmed at the con- 
sequences which he conceives- to flow 
from it. A doctrine which manifestly 
tends to impiety, and subverts every 
principle of moral obligation, can never 
be founded in good sense and sober 
argument: You pretend to be anxious 
to maintain the existence of a first 
cause, and yet you introduce the Deity 
surrounded with an inviheible necessity; 
As well might you affirm that the parte 
of this visible creation fell into order of 
themselves, or were impelled by somt 
Hind, unguided force, as place a Dte&y 
at the bead of the whole who & himself 
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passive in his nature, and therefore per- 
petually subject to the violence of exter. 
nal imptesfcion. If the Supreme Being 
act not voluntarily, if he be not perfectly 
independent of every thing without him- 
self, and contain not the fountain* of 
intelligence and of action in his own in- 
comprehensible essence— in a word, if 
he be liable to constant interruptions and 
preventions from the necessary influence 
of motives and powers, or else must sink 
inevitably into a profound lethargy from 
want of internal thought and activity 
-^-1 know not what there is worth con- 
tending for in natural religion : and how 
.do you differ from the confirmed Atheist, 
who asserts that there is a fatal necessity 
presiding over every event from the be- 
ginning of time ? But lest you should 
think that this representation of your 

d2 
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"doctrine is exaggerated, attend to th<$ 
following argument. — If nothing ever 
happen without a cause, and if this prin- 
ciple extend to spirits as well as bodies* 
-then, when God brought into existence 
this immense system of things which w6 
-contemplate, His choice was not pro^ 
perly and philosophically the cause of 
that event, but something else whic& 
'effectually impelled the divine mind, and 
-by its secret and necessary operation 
produced the wonderful result. If to 
avoid this conclusion, you should sajr 
that that particular choice was made 
because it appeared best to Him before 
<whom all things lie open, you have your^ 
self taught us to inquire farther into thfc 
"cause of that appearance, and to ask fot 
J a reason why it appeared best that such 
la particular system .and no other, just 
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rso much matter and no more, should be 
-created at a particular moment of infinite 
-duration, and continue for a succession 
fif ages in that fluctuating condition 
'which we here experience. In whatever 
rmanher you choose to explain these ob- 
scure and perplexing questions, you will 
at least be consistent with yourself, and 
therefore must ever insist on that prin- 
ciple of necessity, which you so stre- 
nuously contend for* in the beginning 
of the existence of every event. It is 
this necessity which is to us a stumbling 
block. The Supreme Intelligence could 
*iot possibly have done otherwise : God 
4s no longer an independent agent, un- 
derstanding "with perfect wisdom and 
4 choosing with perfect liberty : He is the 
passive, mechanical medium of ITate-*- 
of some superior and hidden powers* 

d3 
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which cojitroul the freedom of bis 
actions, and inevitably: direct his mo- 
tions. Man, we are agreed, is a de- 
pendent being j but. according to you, 
how is he dependent on the first cause 
-of all things ? God has endowed him 
with bodily faculties, wijth intelligence 
and a sense of his, duty, not because it 
was his pleasure, but because in the 
■nature of things it cQuld not be other- 
wise : He has surrounded him. in this 

i 

lower .world with a rich profusion -of 
<x>nyeniencies and' comforts, and . daily 
anticipates his wants with a superin- 
tending Providence— yet hejs not good 
-and foeq^volent ;— events are indisso- 
lubly connected wifh each other ; and 
the order of this world, and all that is 
therein, admitted not ef the smallest 
.variation lit position or arrangement. 
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We Afie taught: to believe that man was 
plunged in: guilt and misery ; and that, 
td relieve bis sufferings, a^id restore 
his mtoe.^dfreelj.senthk asm Son 
into the woiid :-^but the Gatvinist in- 
forms us that we have nothing to thank 
him for on this iiead; He is neither 

■ • • 

holy, Jost and good, nor compassionate 
and -merciful; He does nor more than 
he is absolutely compelled to do; and 
in the whole of these amazing trans- 
actions, his Will is ^directed iky the 
steady influence of an unconquerable 
necessity. Bat suppose we could solve 
all these difficulties that occur in the 
moral character of the Supreme Being, 
which willnever be the case, there are 
6&ers of a more serious natuce, because 

concernment to ourseLves, 
ace JfcJtterJy inexplicable on the 

d4 
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supposition of universal necessity* It 
has been usual to consider voluntary 
acts as properly our own j and to 
suppose men worthy of commendation 
and reward, when these actions are 
•agreeable to certain established rules^ 
of Religion and Morality. We may 
add that it is not the external action 
itself, but the nature of the disposition 
in the agent, which constitutes the de- 
gree of blame or merit ; and though 
sometimes in ordinary discourse we 
apply the terms vicious and virtuous to 
the outward actions, yet whenever we 
would express ourselves accurately on 
this subject, we always refer to an in-> 
ward faculty of choosing, in which the 
essence of virtue and vice is supposed 
to reside. Now according to Calvin* 
istical tenets, there is not jthe least 
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foundation in reason for this distinction* 

• 9 

The hand which strikes the blow is as 
'guilty as the heart which meditates the 
murder j because both are equally deter- 
mined by the necessity of an antecedent 
cause, and neither contains in itself 
that first-moving principle which is 
strictly the cause of the event. In vain 
do you urge the essential difference be- 
tween the passive motions of unthinking 
matter and the secret determinations of 
-the will, when both these operations are 
carried on by the energy of external 
powers, and may therefore justly be said 
to resemble, in the most important ai> 
jticle, the mechanical contrivances of 
human ingenuity* Have the different 
oiames of Willing and Striking, by which 
you choose to denominate these neces- 
sary effects, such mighty influence og 
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jraurmuu^ tiiat ymi(8kauldtsupp0se>a ca- 
pability 4ft Uaineii thexone case and not 
fa*he>ether?-HOivis it like a philosopher 
to^ucribeto wibetatice imaginary proper- 
ties, tthicb have no foundation in reason 
westperiewbe ? Atanmm ball, thesail 
of a wind-mill, the hand of a murderer, 
yiw* will s^ are incapaiale of iguil^ be* 
•cause 'they thave jneifeherundesatanding 
$o ijttdge * of the : effects 4rf thqir motions, 
*or witi ito d&ertoioe their ilarectkns. 
*5rue c ibiit rthen ihey are not immove- 
faUaj .they can suffer from something 
ialse, *rhtefa ^padkesra>:{)a»t of jtbeipseives^ 
^andm^ver iiul to yield to it he <expiosiofi 
Jrf gonpowder^the^iolence of the/winds, 
ittditbe rotiofatktas of iibe di^a^soul. 
Andwftak 3>bescedi you, are ifaese 
-boasted facilities )of understanding, 
$udjpnent, iaHd iiwfl, tout sosaaay di£ 
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&rent jnphw powers,, which- ntfallfttfy 

trend under the pressing df external 

Motives* <aftft &re dkwayz rtgidated in 

£heii^Qti<m*agcl diwctieoshy necessity 

-&ftd <x>mptflsi&n | : and in wboi sense ean 

*Wfc feiriy <»tt *be -determinations of 

j ud g m ent* «ad dhojoetour own, when m 

cetfiity tbotfe 'determinations form the 

tiet&ed parts of en endless -series of ne- 

<5essary events^?— If these conclusions 

appear net- sufficient to- convince you of 

the fallacy of yettr principles, k mky be 

„ r » 

.worth while to ^reflect 'that the senti- 
ment&ofthe common people, 'Wbo never 
trouble l themselves >witb -metaphysical 
*riceti«s and refinements, are plainly re- 
pugnant -to your system of necessity. 
They never imagine themselves ioWame 
for -doing what they (Cannot help ; and in 
cases where the necessity is not extreme, 
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they always suppose the obligation les- 
sened in proportion to the number of 
obstacles and impediments which are 
thrown in their way. Agreeably to this, 
the man who in the course of his duty sur- 
mounts these obstacles and impediments, 
is deemed to possess extraordinary 
merit, because he discovers a more lively 
sense of obligation, and a more vigorous 
exertion of moral endowments. Nor dp 
they conceive themselves excusable ia 
the omission of certain actions, only 
.when they are hindered from performing 
them by the application of bolts and 
-bars; the mind itself must be free and 
.unfettered, and move with perfect 
liberty amidst the various contentions 
-of reason and passion • — You . Calvinists 
triumph in distinguishing moral from 

natural inability : you admit the latte; 

* * i 
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to be a reasonable excuse for neglect of 
duty, but persist in affirming that nb 
man of common sense ever requires more 
liberty than to do as he pleases ; and 
that it is the height of absurdity to sup* 
pose moral inability, or the want of will to 
do good, to be a rational plea for doing 
evil* It is much to be wished that you 
would sometimes consult the opinion of 
those whose minds have never been per* 
verted with subtile argument, or pre* 
ju diced by system \ and you would 
soon perceive that there is understood 
to be something farther in the nature 
;of human liberty than simply a power 
to do as we please* The truth is, the 
generality never suppose it possible for 
-the subtile texture of the mind to be 
subject to impulse or protrusion, or to 
•admit of restraint and confinement 9 
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and t&eraforfe, in desctfbmg; tbei? ho* 
tions *f liberty* they will often $ont$ift 
themselves with removing eyery: exter- 
na; impediiqenti to* the completion of 
thek Vohttttsry ddtettfcimrtioris ^ bat by 
carefo&y 4 : asking vspmfc - v&y obvious 
question*, you Kvfll Easily, diaeot*er thefr 
real sedtiinenis^cm the subject. If you 
inquire into the - cause? of any partibular 
aetiony or ask a man of plain aefnse arid 
experience whether hef was compelled 
on any occasion to act in sudh ja parti- 
cular banner, be! may probably answer 
thab lie- Was not compelled, but *4ted 
voluntarily and quite agrdeiably to the 
determination of his: o\^n wHh So, if 
youafek hinv whether the. last nteiswho 
robbfed his hotted could not hafro fdf- 
v borne , that action; he will certaitaly 
v answe* iibat he^migbt if he had pleasfcd. 
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If yo« presa W» fiwthef^ by doubdof 
whether in- tixewmmistim of that fob* 
bery, there was « ^ oiititT ggoce^rf th* 
events ^hich i$ diractfy opposed tcr all 
neces^y,htf will be silent, fbfhedoas 
not understand your meaning' 7 but if 
you explain yourself by inquiring^ Witt* 
ther, in the nature of things* it wa* 
possible^ that the event should not hav# 
taken place, op whether he does not eon** 
ceive the mind of the robber tohavt 
been irresistibly urged by poverty 
avarice or resentment^ he will quidciy 
apprehend the tendency xrf your ques* 
tions^ ^llMeeidd positively against you* 
and' reject With abho^rence^ all such 
. groundle^aiMl unnatural supposition 
lit fact, 1 the flaore diligently you attend 
to the genuine feeling^ ^f Mttxtfy the 
ftiFtherwillyou penett ate>in to the depth* 
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pf this unfathomable subject. . Deceive 
not yourself in the manner of conduct* 
ing this experimental inquiry, and the 
honest answers of sensible men will not 
fail to instruct you : you will soon per* 
ceive that the whole intelligent creation, 
with one Voice proclaims the freedom of 
the spiritual principle. It is but here; 
and there that we meet with a serious 
Fatalist; whose refined genius has been 
pushed into profane absurdity by the 
force of a restless apd inquisitive tem- 
per, or from whom perhaps long con: 
tinued melancholy and misfortune havq 
pxtorted complaints against the nature 
df God, and the dispensations of hi$ 
providence,- Why will you then adhere 
5so finjaty to a doctrine which is at per* 
peti^l -war; \yitl} the yeryconstitutioii of 

ipur minds y tfnd ^hichi if cwrie4 int& 

* * 
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practice, must soon dissolve the bonds of 
society, and introduce the most horrid 
scenes of disorder that imagination can 
paint. In reality, you make no dif- 
ference among men : good and bad 
dispositions — virtue and vice — have lost 
their meaning : he ceases to be the best 
man who has the best heart : he only 
deserves your praise who, rambling 
carelessly through the various scenes of 
life, happens to meet with efficacious 
motives of a certain class in the greatest 
number. Two children, for instance, 
of the same years and temper, as far as 
we can judge, are separated from each 
other at a tender age ; and, while one 
is educated in a sober and religious 
family where he soon acquires virtuous 
habits of labour and decency, the other 
is exposed to the constant and profligate 

z 
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exainple of the lower class of seamen, and 
is quickly plunged into all the vicious 
excesses of that unthinking people : you 
will say that there is not the least allow- 
ance to be made for the different si- 
tuations of these youths, and you are 
not sensible that your principles neces- 
sarily lead you to judge of characters in 
a manner which common sense and the 
general notions of mankind must for 
ever disapprove. But lest you should 
imagine the case we have produced to 
be a proof of the necessary efficacy of 
motives, we miist observe that the 
active powers of the Will still preserve 
their independence in the most trying 
circumstances ; and experience shews 
that it is possible for our young seaman 
to prove an eminent example of piety 
srtd resolution, amidst all the pressing 

6 
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inducements to profaneness and de- 
bauchery. Here is superior virtue: 
here is a striking instance of the natural 
freedom of the mind : the motives are 
evidently QU the side Of vice.— More- 
over, is it qertain that moral inability 
fe.jhi no degree allowed to be a just 
excuse for doing wrppg ? — Consider the 
caae of the Drunkard j who, by con- 
tinued and excessive indulgence of a 
depraved appetite, finds it hardly pos- 
sible to avoid . the diestructive gratifica- 
tion. All men agree that, by a par- 
ticular intoxication, he incurs far less 
guilt, than a man of sober habits and 
inclinations ; and that his principal de- 
merit consists in having permitted so 
pernicious a custym i to .vitiate his na- 
ture and render him almost mecha- 
nically subject to the certain influence 

c 2 
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of bodily sensations.— Again, is it cer- 
tain that, before the happening of any 
event, an impossibility is always im- 
plied in supposing that . event never to 
take place? What folly then to sow 
our fields with corn, when the harvest 
depends not upon that step! What 
folly to pursue imaginary objects with 
fruitless and incessant labour, when 
human endeavours are in no degree 
conducive to the desired, end ! Why 
so eager to command, to persuade, to 
threaten, when minds, as well as bodies, 
can only move in one direction ? What 
means this general bustle and painful 
anxiety observable on every counte- 
nance? The whole is one grand de- 
lusion: cease from your unavailing 
industry : the good will come : the evil 
cannot be avoided. These are the ge- 
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nuine effects of your principles. Hap- 
pily, man's natural good sense gets the 
better of such destructive refinements ; 
makes him see the necessity of acting 
with prudence and foresight; and in 
general leads him to practise what is 
most directly contrary to the tendency 
of such speculative notions. 

12. The Calvinist is fully sensible of 
the disadvantage he is under, whenever 
application is made to the feelings of 
mankind concerning the moral ten* 
dency of his opinions. There is some- 
thing so frightful and disgusting to 
human nature in representing all man- 
kind under the influence of a Mecha- 
nical Necessity, * that we are inclined to 
reject almost without examination, any 
doctrine which carries along with it 

e3 
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-the suspicion of so odidus & sentiment. 
You, Arminians, are perfectly aware 
x>f this; you mistake our meaning 
-either purposely or through inatten- 
tion; you draw dangerous inferences 
from the most innbcent principles, and 
exaggerate them with all the force of 
eloquence. A mode of proceeding this, 
well calculated to procure you the ap- 
*plaude of the uti thinking multitude, 
andTender your adversaries detestable ; 
but which at the same time sebms be- 
low the sober dignity of a philosopher, 
who, regardless of popular opinion tfnd 
-prejudice, embraces truth with Eager- 
ness wherever he finds her. How far 
a doctrine deserves to be rejected be- 
cause some particular dangers are Ap- 
prehended from the belief of it, may 
1be a question of importance in some 
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controversies, but will be entirely use* 
less here. The opinion of Moral 
Necessity, properly explained and un- 
derstood, is 90 far from being justly 
chargeable with any such consequences, 
that it is the only foundation upon 
which a rational aqd consistent practice 
can be erected; and we may boldly 
challenge the most ingenious Arrainian 
to produce any other system which is 
not big with absurdity and contra- 
diction, and repugnant to what we 
every moment feel within ourselves and 
experience in the external world. In 
general the best method of exposing 
fallacy and sophism, is by fairly re- 
presenting the truth ; and contrasting 
her openly with the delusive resem- 
blances of truth. On this occasion, 
however,, it may perhaps be convenient 

e 4 
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to proceed in a contrary order, and to 
begin by pointing out the foundation 
of the usual objections and cavils which 
have a tendency to prejudice our 
minds and retard the progress of our 
researches in these inquiries. — And 
first, in discoursing on this subject, 
there are several terms which we are 
obliged to make use of, and which have 
a two-fold signification. When we say 
that we are unable to perform any par- 
ticular action, we may either mean 
that our natural faculties are not suf- 
ficient, (as when I have not strength 
enough to remove a heavy weight, or 
capacity to understand a difficult sub- 
ject) ; or we may refer to the internal 
disposition of our minds, and suppose 
that there is in that disposition some- 
thing so contrary to the required ex- 
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ertion, that in the nature of things it 
is impossible we should make a parti* 
cular choice. Thus a man may be 
unable to take up arms against the 
lawful government of his country, 
through bodily weakness and infirmity; 
or he may be so good a subject, and 
have so strong a sense of social duty 
upon his mind, that he can never 
think of pursuing so criminal a mea- 
sure. It is manifest that the Inability 
or Necessity here spoken of is very 
different in the two cases ; nor is it 
worth disputing which is the more pro- 
per sense of those terms, provided we 
always keep in mind their ambiguous 
use, and consider how liable we are 
in many cases, by a natural association 
of ideas, to affix the same properties 
and affections to different things, which 
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are called by the same names.— If you 
bind the arms of a person who sincerely 
desires to refrain, from wine, and com- 
pel him involuntarily to drink that in- 
ebriating liquor — in this case we agree 
that he is excused from guilt, because 
he is unable to act according to the de- 
termination of his own will : but if his 
inability to refrain, as in the case of 
the drunkard, which you produced, 
arise from habit only — that is, if he 
finds himself unable to refrain because 
he has not refrained for a long course 
of time — this is neither excuse nor 
extenuation of guilt ; but on the con- 
trary is the highest aggravation of it 
we can possibly conceive. As long as 
there are any calls of conscience or 
internal misgivings, as long as men 
yield with reluctance to the solici- 
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tations of irregular appetites* they 
are not supposed to be too far gone 
for all hopes: — but the struggling 
efforts of reason grow faint, and at last 
cease; the voice of conscience grows 
feeble, and at last dies away ; and it is 
the last stage of wickedness, when a 
man's actions are judged to be peculiarly 
sinful, as resulting from a disposition 
completely hardened and corrupted. You 
deceive yourselves with the sound of a 
word : you transfer imperceptibly the 
innocence which is really constituted 
by natural inability, or want of under- 
standing and bodily strength to do 
better, to cases to which it cannot 
belong: habit confirms the delusive 
practice, and it is vain to insist on a 
distinction, however important, which 
to you appears ridiculous and imperti- 
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nerit. Astonishing deception ! The 
longer we remain addicted to any par- 
ticular vice, the less are we to blame in 
every succeeding indulgence; and at 
last, when we yield almost mechani- 
cally, as you term it, to the temptation 
or allurement — or in other words, when 
Religion and Morality have lost all 
their influence upon our minds — our 
actions become entirely innocent ! — 
Were we disposed to indulge a spirit of 
raillery and declamation, and appeal to 
the imaginations of men rather than to 
their judgments, how fruitful a topic 
were this: — it may justly be questioned 
whether the whole history of Pagan 
superstition and enthusiasm, in the most 
barbarous and ignorant ages, can fur- 
nish an example of so gross an absurdity. 
A similar misapprehension of the mean- 
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ing of terms, to this which we have 
just described, seems, in general, to 
be the foundation of your objections 
to the sentiments of a moderate and in- 
telligent Calvinist. You observe a 
malefactor loaded with irons, and his 
escape prevented by strong bolts and a 
guard over his person ; and you justly 
ask whether it does not savour of insult 
and injustice rather than of friendship 
and benevolence, to command or per* 
suade such an one to leave his confine- 
ment and to inflict the punishment of 
stripes and hunger for his disobedience. 
But suppose the prison doors are thrown 
open, his limbs are set at liberty, he is 
acquainted with the free pardon of his 
crimes, he is exhorted to come out and 
discharge the duties of a good citizen 
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in future— and he does not choose to 
obey: — in this case, perverseness and 
stupidity of temper produce exactly the 
same effects as bolts and chains and an 
armed centinel; but you Are not thence 
to infer an equality of demerit in the 
two cases. It is true, our malefactor 
can never resolve to act wisely, till his 
present disposition be changed; but 
then you are always to remember that 
tins is a moral inability : and if a moral 
inability, according to your se&timenta, 
be incompatible with blame, at least 
you must confess that it is not so upon 
the .same grounds and reasons thtt 
natural inability is ; and that , he t who 
supposes so confounds together thiogs 
the most distinct in themselves, and by 
an ambiguous use of the terms Neces- 
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sity, Impossibility, and some others of 
a similar kind, is induced to draw rash 
and hasty conclusions. 

IS. All that we Jknow of Human 
Nature is plainly the result of expe- 
rience and observation. We find our* 
selves possessed of certain corporeal 
faculties, and at the same time sur- 
rounded with innumerable wants arid 
necessities. We are evidently depen- 
dent on some superior Being: and we 
have Understanding given us to collect 
our obligations to Him and to Society. 
But this is not all. Wfc have within 
ourselves a power of choosifrg to pel* 
form certain actions, and to refrain 
from others: — and it is remarkable that 
the knowledge of all the parts of this 
threefold composition of man equally 
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exceeds the limits of our slender capa- 
cities. In many cases we understand 
our duty, and are conscious that we 
ought to act in some particular way; 
but in what manner the reasons, which 
we have for thinking so, are efficacious 
in producing such a sentiment or con- 
clusion, we are totally ignorant. The 
same may be said of the human Will. 
We are sure that we are perpetually 
choosing and resolving every moment 
of our lives j and if we nicely attend to 
the operations of our minds, we can 
always give some reason or other for 
the choice and resolution: but in what 
/banner the internal structure of this 
faculty is affected by a reason or a 
motive, must be hidden from us until 
we are able to penetrate farther into 
the essences of Spirits. At present we 
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find ourselves never able to go beyond 
the simple matter of fact and expe- 
rience. Even the various motions of 
our corporeal faculties, which are the 
constant objects of our senses, are 
utterly unaccountable. We choose to 
move, and our bodies change their 
place; we choose to read a particular 
author, and the next moment the book 
is in our hands :— this is a familiar but 
an amazing process. But though we 
cannot, in any one instance, explain 
the remote causes of our own opera- 
tions, yet we may safely infer, from 
the operations themselves, that a being 
who is formed with such faculties can 
be possessed of no Liberty but what 
consists in an opportunity of acting 
according to his own Inclination. Even 
superior Beings, who may be conceived 
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to have more penetrating understand* 
ings, and in general to possess fa- 
culties of a higher order, are inca- 
pable of any other kind of Liberty. 
In the nature of things we cannot 
possibly conceive a more perfect cpnr 
stitution of the freedom of a dependent 
Being than that he should have Un- 
derstanding to know, a Will to choose* 
and powers to execute, his Duty. 
Any action which is the combined 
effect of these three energies we rea- 
sonably denominate moral; and, in 
fact, we always determine the qua-, 
lity of the action, without inquiring 
into the cause of the volition which 
produced it. A true philosopher is 
particularly cautious not to ascribe 
any qualities to an object, which he 
cannot fairly deduce from experiment 
5 



and observation. The Arminian is not 
content with transgressing this safe 
and excellent rule; he goes farther; 
he not only ascribes imaginary proper- 
ties to the actions of men, but proper- 
ties which are supposed to result from 
indifference, and are therefore inca- 
pable of real existence according to the 
established constitution of things and 
the analogy of nature. This reasoning 
is entirely decisive $ for though we are 
always unable by the utmost stretch of 
thinking to reach the distant cause of 
an event, yet we never deny the exist- 
ence of such a cause ; nor is there any 
peculiar reason to be given why the vo- 
luntary actions of men should be con- 
ceived to possess the singular privilege of 
originating from themselves. The ordi- 
nary acts of our understandings and the 
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motions of our limbs are no better un- 
derstood than the determinations of the 
will; and you are n6t to suppose that, 
in one case, you * see clearer reasons for 
the event than you do in the other, be- 
cause such an opinion may seem to lay 
the foundation of that obscure andunin-" 
telligible article of Arminianism, the self- 
determining power of the will. It is 
needless to insist farther on the extreme 
importance of attending closely to this 
part of human ignorance : — and the fact 
itself is indisputable, though the obser- 
vation of.it may escape by far the 
greater part of mankind, who are gene- 
rally disposed to believe themselves 
sufficiently acquainted with the internal 
structure of things. It will by no means 
follow, from this description of human 
freedom, that there is really no differ- 
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©nee of character among men ; or that 
the morality of their actions depends 
upon the necessary influence of external 
motives. All the effects which are 
ever known to take place among men 
are attended with several circumstances 
which must always be duly weighed in 
judging of the nature of their efficient 
causes. Fire does not always produce 
the agreeable sensation of warmth j it 
sometimes gives pain; wine does not 
always exhilarate the spirits, it some- 
times increases a fever : the sun does 
jiot always cause vegetation, it some- 
times dries up and scorches the soil :— 
and, in every instance which you can 
possibly bring, some allowance must be 
made for the peculiar circumstances of 
the active principle* It seems then a 
great oversight, or partiality, to neglect 
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this usual precaution, when you inquire 
into the proximate cause of human 
volition. You reason as if we believed 
the external motive to carry along with 
it an absolute influence upon the 
mind ; when, in reality, we only affirm 
that persuasion or commands, the hopes 
of future rewards or the dread of future 
punishment, are effectual in produc- 
ing different events, according to the 
different circumstances in which these 
powers are supposed to exert their ener- 
gies j and that it is absolutely necessary 
here, as in other cases, to attend very 
exactly to these circumstances, in order 
to judge of the effects which they will 
have upon the human mind. These 
circumstances we usually denominate by 
one word, the disposition of the moral 
agent j and we have no other method of 
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ascertaining the nature of this disposi- 
tion than, as in other cases, by repeated 
observations. In factt by the term dis- 
position, we can only mean something 
in the composition of man, the nature 
of which we are utterly unacquainted 
with ; but which is materially con- 
cerned in the production of volitions. 
We are sure that that this unintelligible 
some thing really exists, because the same 
external incitements to virtue and vice 
have very different effects upon different 
persons : and to what can we so reason- 
ably ascribe a difference of operation in 
the same motives, as to some essential dif- 
ference in the structure of the choosing 
principle ? You may as well deny the 
existence of .that power by which bodies 
tend to the centre of the earth, because 
you see no reason for such a particular 
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determination of the motion, as affirm 
that all minds are constituted pre- 
cisely alike, when the same exhorta- 
tions and threatenings evidently pro- 
duce distinct thoughts and resolutions, 
with an endless variety. You believe 
that the will is indifferent, determines 
itself, and according to the nature of 
the determination the man becomes 
virtuous or vicious j whereas the Cal- 
vinist supposes the agent to be virtuous 
or vicious before any choice is made, 
according as his will is disposed to be 
affected by motives of a particular class : 
and though we have no way of collect- 
ing the disposition of any one but from 
the choice which he makes, yet we 
always suppose his character to he 
beforehand determined in the judgment 
of that being who has capacity suffi- 
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cient to understand the tendency of 
dormant principles. A man of a truly 
benevolent temper is not a whit the 
less so because he is unfortunately cast 
upon a desert island, and has no oppor- 
tunity of increasing the happiness or 
lessening the miseries of his fellow crea- 
tures j and you may understand, from 
this representation of the nature of vir- 
tue and vice, how far we are justified in 
making an allowance for the peculiar 
situations of men, and the strength of 
temptation. Some allowance in this 
respect must be made, or our judge- 
ments of characters will be extremely 
inadequate. 

14. Two persons of exactly the same 
disposition, or, which is the same thing, 
two persons who would choose to act 
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exactly alike in the same external cir- 
cumstances, may. in opposite circum- 
stances appear extremely different to 
an incautious observer, who considers 
not that a decent and regular conduct 
may be the effect of self* inter est and 
outward restraint ; and that a profane 
and immoral turn of thinking will 
always give rise to the most atro- 
cious actions, when surrounded by 
those circumstances which are usually 
observed to call forth the vicious add 
depraved parts of the characters of men. 
However, the essence of virtue and 
vice, whether we mistake in our opi- 
nions or not, never depends on the 
external motives, but always on the 
internal disposition of the agent: and 
no general rule can be given for di- 
recting our judgments, except that we 
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should carefully attend to the whole 
conduct of men, and endeavour to 
collect the principles by which they are 
actuated, from their behaviour in their 
respective situations. — You must be 
sensible that there is no part of this 
reasoning but what is founded on the 
common and established principles of 
Experimental Philosophy. We have 
made no suppositions and drawn no 
conclusions, but what are the direct 
consequence of the constitution of hu- 
man nature. The Arminian attempts 
to go farther ; and in the attempt 
plunges into an ocean of obscurity. 
We differ not from you so much because 
your principles are false, as because 
they have no consistent meaning. Yea 
deride the Calvinist for using suitable 
means in order to obtain certain «&d0$ 
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«nd you see not that, in this respect, 
a doctrine, which maintains a principle 
of indifference, of contingence, of 
chance, most eminently deserves our 
ridicule. If different events have no 
connexion in nature, if a particular 
motive, operating on the human will 
particularly disposed, does not neces- 
sarily produce a particular effect, it is 
indeed in vain to use means, to exhort, 
to persuade. But the perfect propriety 
of using means upon all occasions ap- 
pears from this single reflection, that 
they are absolutely necessary for procur- 
ing the ends ; — the most cogent argu- 
ment that can be conceived ! but which 
is weakened, if not entirely destroyed, 
by admitting an imaginary power of 
self-determination. These are without 
disguise the principles which we main- 
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tain ; and which the reproachful name 
of Fatalist will hardly induce us to aban- 
don* until we really find that there is 
hi nature no connexion between the* 
means and /the ends. We will cease 
to sow our .fields with corn when the 
harvest does not follow : we will cease 
to persuade and to threaten when it 
shall appear from experience that per- 
suasion and threatening do no good; 
at present they are often observed to 
rouse the dormant principles of our 
dispositions, and to produce the most 
important consequences. We may justly 
affirm that the constant use of proper 
means, not only tends to prevent a de- 
structive inactivity of temper; but also, 
by a particular constitution of nature, 
to strengthen the disposition itself. As 
the limbs of the industrious peasant 
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by continued labour grow more robust 
and muscular, so the incomprehensible 
texture of the human mind seems to 
acquire a firmer consistence, and a 
greater degree of cohesion, by a repe- 
tition of virtuous exertions. 

15. Your objections to the doctrine 
of necessity, which are drawn from 
the consideration of the moral character 
of the Supreme Being, are briefly an* 
swered in a similar way. It is admitted 
that we know the nature of God no 
farther than he has been pleased to 
reveal himself in the works which are 
the objects of our contemplation. Be- 
sides a wonderful and endless variety of 
curious machinery in the material 
world, we observe a minute and almost 
imperceptible gradation of intellectual 
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faculties in the intelligent part of the 
creation. We have no instance of a 
Being that is possessed of greater capa- 
city and understanding than man ; but 
we are helped, in our conceptions of 
such a Being, by observing this gradation 
of intelligence : and we are sure that 
such a Being really exists, because he 
has planned and produced an immense 
system of things, infinitely superior to 
any production of human wisdom or 
human contrivance. Thus we may 
transfer the same faculties of under* 
standing and of choosing, which we ex- 
perience in ourselves, to an unknown 
Being; and suppose them to exist ii* 
the Divine Essence in a much greater 
degree of perfection than they do in 
us :. but we can go no farther. The 
most pious and well-disposed mind can 
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have no idea of any powers or energies 
which discover not themselves by their 
effects to the understanding or senses ; 
and we ought never, under the pretence 
of reverence for the adorable nature of 
the Supreme Being, to ascribe such at- 
tributes and perfections to Him as will 
be found, on examination, to be sounds 
without meaning. Hence, by the free- 
dom and independence of the Deity 
Dee can only mean that He is The Wise 
Disposer of all things ; and that He is in 
no instance prevented from acting as 
he pleases, by any impediment or ob- 
stacle without himself. His unerring 
Wisdom secures him from mistake, 
and his infinite Power enables him to 
perform whatever, in the depths of his 
counsels, he thinks proper to be done. 
The freedom of man we have found 
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to be proportional to the opportunity 
which he has of acting according to 
his own inclinations j and in what else 
can we conceive the freedom of God 
to consist ? We are weak, short-sighted 
and dependent creatures ; and what can 
we do more than imagine all imperfec- 
tion to be removed; and suppose the 
portions of intelligence and power 
which we possess to be increased and 
extended, in the character of the Su- 
preme Being, beyond all limits and 
conception. This reasoning will hardly 
be mistaken. We pretend not to say 
that the incomprehensible Essence of 
the Deity may not possibly admit of 
some principles very different in their 
nature, from any thing which com* 
poses the Intelligent Part of man ; but 
pnly remind you that, if it does admit 
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of any such myterious energies, we 
can have no idea of them, must never 
reason from them ; and that, although 
we indulge the utmost licence of ima- 
gination, we shall always be unable to 
conceive any other Liberty, in the 
Divine Being, than simply a removal 
of every restraint and impediment to 
the performance of his Almighty Will. 
The practical consequence of this doc- 
trine is obvious : The nature of true 
virtue and holiness depends not upon 
the Will of God, but upon the unalter- 
able fitness of things. His choice does 
not constitute the Essence of Good* 
ness, but he chooses what is good, be- 
cause he knows in what its essence 
consists* There are but two ways of 
conceiving this matter : Either there 
is in the nature of things an Essential 
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difference between virtue and vice, or 
the Supreme Being constitutes a dif- 
ference, by choosing to act in a par- 
ticular way, without any reason. We 
embrace the former supposition. The 
latter is founded pn the most unintelli- 
gible mysticism, and if pushed into all 
its consequences will hardly fall short of 
Atheism itself It is true that the 
blindness and ignorance qf man prevent 
him from seeing the ultimate reasons of 
things ; and therefore it is always his 
greatest wisdom to place an implicit 
confidence in the Revealed Will of that 
Being upon whom he depends for all 
things j but this needs not to alter the 
nature of his belief. There is surely 
no inconsistence in believing that 
whatever God chooses is right, and that 
He has always some reason for his 
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choice. Our regard and veneration 
for the character of the Supreme Being 
arises from this particular circum- 
stance — that we always conceive Him 
to act from the best of motives ; and 
our sense of obligation to Him is height- 
ened by the same reflection. It is 
remarkable that the very necessity 
which appears to you to dissolve all 
sense of love and gratitude in a de- 
pendent creature, is according to our 
views of things, the striking feature 
in the object of those religious af- 
fections. We can admire the pro- 
digious extent of those immeasurable 
powers which produced the grandeur 
of the creation ; but we profess not 
to love and praise with sincerity a 
Being who chooses without motives, 
and consequently acts at random in a 
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state of complete indifference. You are 
alarmed where there is really no dan- 
ger. You imagine that the necessity 
which we maintain is, some way or 
other, a degradation of the character 
of God ; whereas, on the contrary, it 
is inseparably connected with his moral 
excellence. When we say that the 
Divine Will is necessarily determined 
to choose what is best, what do we say 
more than that the Deity is directed 
by the most consummate wisdom? 
Mistake not our meaning in the haste 
of controversy, nor rashly conclude 
that we surround the first Cause of all 
things with the necessary influence of 
external motives. We neither affirm 
that the volitions of the Almighty 
are produced by the external opera- 
tion of material or intelligent agents, 
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nor that they are preceded in order of 
time by internal reasons and induce- 
ments. No: His volitions have neither 
beginning nor succession ; but are 
eternal, and co-existent with the fitness 
of things upon which they depend ; 
and it is only in the order of our nar- 
row perceptions that we must conceive 
an eternal and universal view of 
the necessary relations atid depen- 
dencies of objects, to precede the 
righteous Will of out" Creator and Go* 
vernor. Inhere can be no doubt that 
ideas as well as words are wanting to 
Us on this most sublime subject ; yet 
it does not appear that the represen- 
tation we have given is liable to any 
just exception. The utmost we can 
do in this case is, to combine together 
such ideas as we have ourselves ac- 
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quired from experience j and we shall 
be convinced, after the maturest re- 
flection, that the complex idea of an 
Omnipotent Agent choosing in all cases 
with perfect wisdom is the most mag- 
nificent conception we can form of the 
Deity. 

16. The Scripture doctrines of Ori- 
ginal Sin, of Salvation by Christ, and 
of Predestination to Eternal Life, are 
explained by the Calvin ist and the 
Arminian in very different ways } but 
yet the difference is such as might na- 
turally be expected from the principles 
which they respectively maintain. In 
the Calvinist we may observe the same 
pretensions to accurate reasoning, the 
same close adherence to experiment, 
and the same firm determination to 
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exclude all imaginary powers and facul- 
ties of the human soul; whilst the 
Arminian discovers the same discon- 
tent and uneasiness concerning the 
nature of Virtue and Vice, insists that 
the distinction which is observed to 
subsist among men in this respect 
depends in soiqe way or other upon 
themselves, and admits not of that 
close connexion between the cause and 
the effect in spiritual things, which 
may safely be allowed to take place 
in other matters that are more the 
objects of our understanding and com* 
prehension. 

17. The doctrine of Original Sin, 
says the Calvinist, is an awful truth ; 
you may find it described in almost 
every page of Scripture, and may discern 
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its effects in almost every transaction of 
life. Man is entirely fallen from God ; 
his disposition is depraved and cor- 
rupted, and in his natural state he is 
incapable of thinking a good thought 
or of performing a good action* In 
these deplorable circumstances, the 
kindness and love of God our Saviour 
towards man appeared, in accepting the 
atonement of His own Son, made upon 
the cross, and in deigning to renew 
man's fallen nature by the operation of 
his Holy Spirit. This operation is effec- 
tual in enlightening his moral percep- 
tions and directing his Will. He who 
before had no taste for true religion and 
virtue, now sees the spiritual beauty of 
holiness, and discovers the divine nature 
of those new principles by which he is 
actuated in his life and conversation. 
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All this is perfectly intelligible, and 
consistent with the most accurate no- 
tions which we are able to form from 
experience of the nature of the human 
disposition. Whether it be true or not 
is entirely another question ; a question 
which can only be resolved after a dili- 
gent examination of the Scriptures 
themselves. The thing here particu- 
larly insisted on is, that no argument 
can be drawn from reason or experience 
against the representation which we 
have given of the characters of the na- 
tural man and of the believing Christian. 
There can be no doubt that mankind 
are plunged in vice and misery, and 
therefore whatever notions we choose to 
form to ourselves concerning the nature 
of Original Sin, there is no reasoning 
against plain matter of fact. A cor- 
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rupted practice amongst men evidently 
demonstrates a corrupted principle ; 
and it is vain Xo urge the moral attri- 
butes of our Creator, with a view of 
establishing the purity of the creature* 
when these attributes themselves must 
be collected and proved from the general 
appearances of things. Perhaps we may 
be allowed to hesitate in pronouncing 
the depravity of man to be so great 
as to deserve an eternal curse and sepa- 
ration from God, because unassisted 
reason is entirely unfit to handle these 
sublime mysteries; but still, it will 
always be true that there is no apparent 
absurdity in such an opinion, and it is 
therefore always presumptuous in us to 
reject so important a doctrine, if clearly 
revealed in the Scriptures. Nor does 
the manner of the Christian's con ver* 
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sion contain any thing contradictory to 
the justest conclusions of reason and phi- 
losophy 5 and it would well become 
those who reject the peculiar doctrines 
of Revelation on this account, to con- 
sider seriously the force of these argu- 
ments. We have seen that, in the 
term disposition, there is implied no 
more than that unknown and incompre- 
hensible structure of the will, by which 
it yields to the influence of particular 
motives; and that the virtue of the 
agent depends not upon the manner 
in which that effect is produced, but 
upon the nature of the disposition 
jtself. Strange therefore to object that 
our actions are less virtuous, because 
our tempers are made better by the 
irresistible efficacy of God's Holy 
Spirit. If our dispositions be changed, 
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there must be some reason for the. 
change. The idea of a self-determin- 
ing power has been abundantly refuted- 
We have no experience of the nature 
of that process by which the mental 
faculties can be affected ; yet all the 
objections of Arminians and Free- 
thinkers on this head are grounded on 
the imaginary supposition that the neces- 
sary agency of the Divine Being in rec- 
tifying our dispositions is inconsistent 
with the true nature of morality. 

18. If you inquire into the cause of 
that distinguishing grace by which God 
chooses to separate a part of his crea- 
tures from the whole, and think that we 
contradict ourselves in supposing God 
to prefer some men to others, when in 
reality, according to our own account, 
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all men are equally in a state of con- 
demnation, — we answer, that it will not 
follow that God chooses without mo- 
tives or reasons, merely because in this 
instance it does not appear to us that 
a reason for preference exists. If all 
men are precisely in the same circum^ 
stances of irretrievable guilt and misery, 
then God cannot in strict propriety of 
speech be said to prefer some men to 
others ; because such a preference im- 
plies a difference in the state of their 
affections and tempers. He may, how- 
ever, for wise and good reasons, choose 
to save some, rather than permit all to 
perish and feel the inevitable conse- 
quences of sin and transgression ; and 
that such reasons do not really exist in 
the omniscient mind of God, you will 
hardly venture to affirm. Thus it ap- 
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pears that the doctrine of Predestina- 
tion to eternal life is evidently implied 
in the nature of the Christian dispensa- 
tion ; and is not so much an article of 
belief on its own account, as a plain and 
direct consequence of the doctrine of 
Regeneration. For if all men are natu- 
rally in a state of condemnation, and 
must for ever remain so until God, by 
the special influence of His Spirit, 
works a mighty change on the heart and 
affections, then, because all things are 
ever present in the mind of God, he 
must have decreed before the founda- 
tions of the world, to save those who 
were predestinated in the fulness of 
time to receive the Holy Ghost. It 
will be needless here .to repeat all the 
reasons for the propriety of using 
means, in order to obtain the desired - 
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ends. It is sufficient that we are ex- 
horted in Scripture to use constant 
prayer and diligence; and that the 
effects of the operation of the Holy 
Spirit, which are all that we know con* 
cerning it, are usually observed to take 
place after a steady perseverance in the 
performance of religious duties. 

19* It is not uncommon for an Armi- 
nian to be orthodox in his belief in the 
doctrines of Christianity. He may ad- 
mit the universal depravity of human 
nature, the atonement by the death of 
Christ, and the necessity of ttye influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit ; but he is an 
Arminian still, and you may easily 
trace, in his explanations of these impor- 
tant points, his distinguishing princi- 
ples. Man is a fallen creature, and will 
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never rise again to virtue and true holi- 
ness, unless the mercy of God be ex- 
tended to him through the person of 
Christ Jesus; But, happily for fallen 
man, the Son of God came into the 
world not to save a remnant, but all 
mankind ; and although we are of our- 
selves unable to do any things yet by the 
assistance of the Holy Spirit, directing 
our judgments and invigorating our 
feeble resolutions, we may bring forth 
works meet for repentance. A portion 
of this Spirit we conceive to be given 
to every man ; and it is the use which 
is made of this free gift, which consti- 
tutes the final difference of characters. 
We may either oppose, or we may co- 
operate with, the motions of the Divine 
Principle : God does not compel but 
invite men to be saved : His Spirit does 
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not take away the use of our natural 
faculties, but removes the impediments 
which sin and guilt had thrown in our 
way. Its influence then is not irresist- 
ible, as experience too often shews* 
The human heart may be so hardened 
as effectually to withstand the power 
of divine Grace, and God will not 
always strive with roan. This is what 
we must never give up ; because if we 
once allow that the operation of a su- 
perior and external principle is the 
sole and proper cause of true repent- 
ance, there is an end of all human en- 
deavours, and a total subversion of the 
nature of virtue. We admit that the 
Supreme Being foreknows all events 
and contingencies, all the thoughts and 
resolutions of the human mind ; but 
this concession will not prove that He 
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ba« absolutely decreed to deliver oftty 
a part of mankind from sin and its Con-* 
sequences, atid to abandon all the rest 
to a hopeless state of misery ; of* wha(x 
is worse, to insult them with such 
a measure of divine irradiation as hd 
knows Will be ineffectual to thiir con- 
version, and only serve to increase 
thfeir condemnation, There is 9 die* 
tinction to be observed between for?* 
knowledge and predestination, The 
former only implies that God foresees 
the use which men will make of tft* 

» 

opportunities which He shall afford 
them ) Whereas the latter inevitably 
fixes their condition, and reduces all 
human activity to a continued success 
Sion of necessary events* And is ther6 
really no difference between the two 
cades? Are you sure that foreknow* 
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ledge in God is a full proof of the cer- 
tainty, and inconsistent with the con- 
tingency, of any event? Can we 
reasonably transfer our ideas of know- 
ledge in man, to the case of foreknow- 
ledge in God ; a thing totally different 
in its kind, and concerning which we 
have neither experience nor analogy 
to direct our judgments ? And lastly, 
is it impossible that the Supreme 
Being, before whom all things are pre- 
sent, should foreknow the future actions 
of men in a manner which is incompre- 
hensible to us, because it has no rela- 
tion to any human process of thinking ? 
This supposition is at least sufficient 
to save the conclusion which you would 
draw from the prescience of God, con- 
cerning the absolute necessity of every 
event ; and if it were not so, if the 
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prescience of God and the liberty of 
man were inconsistent with each other, 
we should not hesitate to affirm that 
the evidence which we feel within our- 
selves, of an entire freedom from all 
necessity and restraint, is supeiior to 
any evidence which we can possibly 
have of the prescience of God ; and to 
conclude that the Supreme Intelligence 
is really possessed of no attribute so 
incompatible with our consciousness, 
and so destructive of Religion. — But 
suppose, continues the Arminian, we 
allow the principles which you, Cal- 
vinists, maintain to be more philoso- 
phical in their nature and more analo- 
gous to the established rules of experi- 
mental reasoning on material objects — 
there is another topic of very serious 
moment, which we may always insist 
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pn with the greatest advantage, and 
which is intimately blended with the 
present controversy.-*— The origin of 
Evil, or the first entrance of Sin into 
the world, has always been considered 
ai the most perplexing question in Me- 
taphysics, itself the most contentious 
Science . The antient philosophers were 
•o struck with the difficulty of account- 
ing for the existence of vice, upon the 
supposition of infinite power and per- 
fect benevolence in the Supreme Cause 
of all things, that they framed to them- 
selves a variety of incoherent hypo- 
theses, to reconcile the theory of natural 
Religion with experience and observa- 
tion } and in modern times you will 
hardly find a pious spid learned name 
which has not been marked by an in- 
dustrious seal for explaining the same 
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phenomena, and " justifying the ways 
of God to man/* But it has been 
found, after the most accurate scrutiny, 
that the Arminian hypothesis of the 
freedom of man is the only theory 
which is capable of preserving entire 
the moral character of God, and, at 
the same time, of furnishing us with 
a consistent account of the Origin of 
Evil. Impossibilities and contradictions 
are not the objects of power ; and 
therefore the Deity could not indulge 
a dependent creature with the extra- 
ordinary endowment of liberty, and 
afeo secure him in bis conduct from 
the abuse of so eminent a privilege. 
If the power* of man in choosing we 
necessarily determined by his Maker in 
one particular direction, we may well 
be astonished while we contemplate the 

h4 
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dismal scenes of human life ; and tfrd 
Calvinist may vainly attempt to infer 
the existence of a just and benevolent 
Being, amidst the violence of contending 
passions and the universal scramble for 
riches and honours. — But if, on the con- 
trary, we suppose that a self-determining 
principle enters the composition of our 
thinking faculties; and that all the 
vice and irreligion in the world arise 
from the folly of man and the abuse 
of his noblest endowment, how natural 
a solution is this of all the difficulties 
which present themselves on this occa- 
sion to the anxious mind ! — * Though 
man's a fool, yet God is wise.'— 
One would think that a doctrine 
which can alone boast the singular ex- 
cellence of vindicating the ways of God 
would meet with a cordial reception 

8 
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from a sincere lover of religion, not- 
withstanding some difficulty or obscu- 
rity in the conception of a contingent 
event j and that you would finally be 
induced to reject an opinion, however 
specious or intelligible, which mani- 
festly leads to profaneness and impiety, 
by involving our Creator in the tur- 
pitude of human vices. 

20. Evil then, replies the Calvinist, 
has its origin in the abuse of man's self- 
determining powers i and on farther in* 
quiry we find the determinations of the 
Will to take place without any reasons 
or motives. This is not to explain how 
Evil comes into the world, but to ascribe 
its beginning to no cause whatever. 
We reject not this boasted theory on 
account of any trifling difficulties in 
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some parts of it, but because it sub- 
verts the foundation of all reasoning 
from effects to causes, and tends to 
impose on our judgments by holding 
forth a dark and imaginary solution of 
a very interesting question. We may 
farther add that, if you admit the pre- 
science of the Supreme Being in its full 
extent, you fall into the flattest contra- 
diction in supposing the possibility of 
a contingency of human actions ; for 
the question is not whether an Omni- 
scient Being may know the future 
actions of a free agent in a manner 
which we can have no idea of, but 
whether He knows them at all. We 
readily allow that the -manner may far 
exceed the comprehension of man, 
but deny that a future and contingent 
event is any object of knowledge, ac» 



Wording to our dearest perceptions and 
apprehensions of things. There is, in 
truth, but one way of satisfying the 
restless curiosity, or at least of silencing 
the secret murmurs of the human heart, 
pn this perplexed subject. We must 
plainly confess that the Author of Na- 
ture, in his general constitution of 
things, designed to permit the existence 
of moral evil. It is in vain to deny what 
experience demonstrates to be true ; 
and it is absurd to suppose the moral 
Governor of the universe to be either 
impotent or ignorant. He was un- 
doubtedly able, if he had pleased, to 
prevent the existence of any of His 
creatures > and the Arminian will allow 
that He clearly foresaw the future dis- 
positions of those who would abuse 
their liberty hy corrupt and vicjous in- 
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clioations. The obvious con sequence 
is, that, with respect to the existence 
of a just and benevolent Author of 
Nature, there is no difficulty here but 
what is common to the Arminian 
scheme ; and that, on the whole, He 
must have judged it better that moral 
evil should exist, than that there should 
be no such thing. We must not pre- 
tend to judge of the ends and pur- 
poses of so wonderful a dispensation ; 
but we have the best reasons to believe 
them wise and holy ; and we may in 
some measure understand how it was 
possible that Evil should enter the world, 
without supposing any injustice or ma- 
levolence in the Supreme Agent. Con- 
ceive Adam in his original innocence 
to have been possessed of all the va- 
rious springs and principles which now 
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actuate the disordered frame of man ; 
there is no inconsistence in this. The 
milder affections of love, friendship, 
and benevolence, are easily admitted 
as parts of a virtuous constitution ; 
while the more turbulent passions of 
ambition, resentment and malice, are 
known to receive their names from 
the irregular and excessive action of 
certain useful and even generous move- 
ments of the human mind. There is 
not a vice which disgraces the fallen 
nature of man, that does not arise 
from the abuse of some mental or 
corporeal endowment; and that may 
not be resolved into an unreasonable 
and ill-directed attention to particular 
objects. Our passions and appetites 
are in themselves not vicious or blame- 
able; but only stand in need of some 
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superior principles to govern add di- 
rect their motions. These superior 
principles are a high veneration for the 
character of God, and a strong sense 
of our dependent condition ; and as long 
As these were superadded to the complex 
nature of Adam, the Whole mail tras 
one consistent and harmonious being* 
and all his thoughts and action* were 
regulated with the greatest exactness* 
No excess, no defect ; the divitte affee* 
tions of love and gratitude maintained 
an entire superiority in his heart) 

while the subordinate feelings of self* 
love and sensual gratification uniformly 
produced their temperate effects in the 
accurate and well-adjusted system. 
But things did not long continue in 
this fair and happy state. The health 
and vigour of those divine and ntiitt£ 
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principles in the creature depended 
upon an intimate and incomprehensible 
communication with the Creator ; and 
God determined, for unknown but good 
reasons, to suspend that close con- 
nexion between Himself and man, and 
to withdraw the special influences of 
His Almighty presence. Now mark 
the consequences ; Man has lost the 
supreme regard and veneration for his 
Maker, which, while they remained 
in full force, restrained and checked 
the efforts of appetite, and converted 
every affection and inclination into 
some useful instrument of private or 
of social advantage. The same desires 
and affections, which before were sub- 
ordinate to better principles, have now 
gained the ascendancy in the human 
heart j and* instead of preserving their 
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just proportion of active influence in 
the compound machine, aspire to the 
supreme direction of almost every 
movement, and shake the fabric of 
our nature with perpetual convulsions. 
Here then is the origin of Vice and 
Immorality. The component parts of 
our constitution are good, but there is 
something farther wanting ; there is no 
positive infusion of evil into our dispo- 
sitions (as some ignorantly suppose) but 
we are left to ourselves. Through the 
cloud of our evil propensities and pre- 
judices we can dimly discern the limits 
of indulgence which we ought never to 
exceed; but we infallibly do exceed 
them, and mere human nature is 
insufficient for the regulation of those 
appetites and passions which are plainly 
innocent in themselves, and had a 
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beneficial effect in the original forma* 
turn of man. 

This brief account of the first en*, 
trance of sin into the world presumes 
not to explain the reasons of God's 
dealings with men. It is sufficient if 
we can clearly perceive that there is 
nothing blameable or unjust in that 
agency .which deprives a dependent 
creature of a partial emanation of the 
Divine nature. Self-love is evidently 
a useful ingredient in the human com- 
position, and even essential to our pre- 
servation ; and it does not appear that 
the Supreme Being is under any obliga* 
tion to restrain its excesses. 

20. There seems* to be a foundation 
laid in the constitution of our nature 
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fa? the opposite sentiment* of the CaU 

vinist and the Arminian. Whoever 
has frequently reflected without pre- 
judice on the evidences of a free 
agency and a moral sense, must have 
observed his ideas at different times 
to flow in different channels. Whett 
we consider man as an accountable 
being, we are naturally inclined to 
view ourselves as the primary cause 
of aU our volitions and actions j we 
*re unwilling to admit the necessary 
influence of external motives ; and we 
are eyea anxious to shew tl&t our inter* 
90I diapositions are of our own making, 
and, hi 41 their changes and modifier 
lions, depend upon some hidden opera* 
' tions which the mind directs. Hence 
the origin of those sentiments which we 
k/m Attributed i» the An&kijtft > he w^ 



the obscurity of his reasonings and th$ 
clearness of his intentions. He speaks 
from his feelings. On the other hand, 
when we cease to attend to the morality: 
of human volitions, and consider them 
as so many events which happen to fait 
under our observation, we reason about 
them as we would do about any other 
events, and find no peculiar difficulty in 
assigning their causes. We are evi- 
dently not ignorant of some of the cir- 
cumstances which attend the produc- 
tion of these effects 9 and no instance 
of causation can be given where we 
know them ail. Every object in nature 
abounds with inexplicable properties f 

and therefore, as philosophers, we are 
coa£ented with a carefol , experimental 
inquiry. This inqufciry terminates, as in 
other-cases, in^a foU c^mvi^tion of 
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tome necessary connexion between the 
preceding motives and the conse- 
quent volitions of our minds ; and hence 
the doctrine of necessity and the whole 
train of Calvinistical argument ; — hence 
those confident appeals to experience 
and that contempt of hypothesis and 
mystery. In treating this subject I 
was willing to take advantage of this 
natural division of our thoughts ; and, 
instead of undertaking to defend either 
side of the question, to give full scope 
to both sides. It seldom happens, in- 
deed, that an opponent gives a fair and 
candid account of the sentiments of his 
adversary. I am, however, not con- 
scious tHat I have designedly either, 
omitted or disguised any material argu- 
ment which has occurred in the. course: 
of this laborious investigation. I do not 
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know that an Arminian can say stronger 
things against the opinion of universal 
necessity, or bring better reasons in fa^ 
vour of a self-determining power of the 
will ; nor am I aware that a more accu- 
rate and philosophical defence of hissys- 
tern can be adduced by the Calvinist, in 
a different mode or upon different prin- 
ciples. If the latter, in many parts, seems 
to get the victory, it is, I think, because 
the Arminian attempts too much. He 
attempts to reconcile a contingency of 
human volitions with the existence o{ 
a first cause, and the constitution of the 
world ; whereas the Calvinist takes man 
as he finds him ; examines experimen- 
tally into the nature of our composition; 
and rejects every scheme of liberty 
which he cannot understand, and which 
is inconsistent with what he actually 

i3 
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observes. As long as he strictly adi 
heres to these safer principles of phi- 
losophy, he will always have the ad- 
vantage ; but the moment he quits 
them, and Indulges a vain curiosity in 
(explaining the first entrance of sift ifttd 
the world, h6 has left his strong hold j 
he has forgotten the blindness and igno- 
rance of man; he is upon the same 
ground with the Armiftian; and, Kk4 
him exposed to the. dangerous direction 
of fancy and imagination. The origin 
t>f evil is, no doubt, the great difficulty 
in religion and morality ; and the solu- 
tion of it is plainly above our faculties 
Ftaffte to yourself a system of freedom 
tfhich shall seem to account for the 
beginnings of vice, and you will soon 
grow unintelligible in expression, and 
WiH reason against experience ) in shorty 
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you will become atiArminittn:— con- 
cern not yourself with audi abstruse and 
metaphysical subtilties, and all will be 
plain and easy \ your notions of virtue 
and vice will be just, ad far as they go j 
you will be secured from error ; yon 
will naturally fall into Calvinism. This, 
I think, is a true history of the rise and 
progress of these different sentiments in 
the human heart ; and it now only re- 
mains that we should explain ourselves 
more fully concerning the Calvinisticdf 
account of the fall of Adam, and con* 
Ceming the foundation of morality. 

21. We have already remarked that 
the Calvinist, in attempting to explain 
the first entrance of sin into the world; 
had quitted his strong hold, ' and was 
upon the same ground with the Ar- 
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toinian j and this will be founds on the 
nicest examination, to be so far true* 
that this great difficulty, which is ever 
present to the mind of a thoughtful 
Arminian, is not in the least removed 
by the plausible theory of his oppo- 
nent God is good and powerful, and 
he is, in the strictest sense, the Au* 
thor of all things. But whence the 
nepessity of Vice and Immorality ? This 
is the simple state of the question ; and 
it is no relief of our anxiety in this 
instance to be told that man, in his ori- 
ginal condition, was composed of a 
variety of harmonious principles, but 
that he has now lost the directing spring 
of all his movements and operations* 
It may have a specious, appearance to 
say that there is no positive infusion of 
evil into our nature, and that God only 
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withdrew the special influences of his 
presence j but there is really morQ 
sound than sense in such an explana* 
tion. For what can be meant by a posi* 
tive infusion of evil, but an actual 
constitution of inordinate affections) 
and what difference is there between 
God's creating a wicked being, and de* 
priving a good one of that particular 
circumstance upon which his goodness 
depends ? Shall we say that the Su+ 
preme Being did not determine to sus+ 
pend all communion between Himself 
and the creature, till after that Adam 
had first transgressed, and sin had 
already entered the world ? Some Cal- 
vinists seem to think so ; * but they 
forget that a change of disposition re- 
quires the energy of seme sufficient 

• Edwards on Original Sin. 
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cause ; and we have chosen to avoid so 
palpable an inconsistency :— there can* 
not be a greater delusion; it is the 
essence of Arminiaftism. Shall we say 
that God is not the Author of sin, but 
only that He so disposes events as to 
permit its existence ? Such expressions 
savour more of evasion and artifice, thai) 
of sound philosophy and open convict 
tion. A superintendent of the works 
of another being may perinit, or not 
hinder, the consequences of which he 
is not the author ; but He who rtiade 
and governs all things cannot, I think, 
be said to permit what he did Hot cause* 
The conclusions are,— the Calvinist 
has described very accurately in what 
Bin consists ; but he has not discovered 
its origin ; we are sure that God is 
not accountable for any thing he does, 
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fcee&ite he is perfectly independent} 
we believe that He is not blameable in 
any thing he does, because in the work* 
of the creation we can evidently trace 
the vestiges of a righteous Governor $ 
but in what manner, or for what tea* 
sons, he is the good and benevolent 
cause of evil, we must not pretend to 
have the most distant conception. 

22. The Arminian has sufficiently 
proved that there is a strong tendency 
hi human nature to throw the whole 
blame of vice upon man, and to con* 
aider kirn as the ultimate cause of his 
own volitions ; but the Calvinist has 
taught us to separate these two propo* 
sitions from each other, and always td 
judge of the disposition of an agent 
from the Chokes which he makes, withu 
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out fever inquiring into their cause; 
and if any thing can be added to what 
he has so well urged on this heady 
it may be* that in the very same sense 
in which God is the Author of all 
things* it is impossible that man should 
be the author of any thing. For suppose 
a created being in the first moment of 
his existence to be placed upon this 
globe which we inhabit, with all his 
faculties entire, and to make a particu- 
lar choice ; — it is evident that there is 
a sense in which this first choice cannot 
be said to be his own, or to be pro- 
duced by himself; it is the effect of 
external" motives, of an internal prin- 
ciple, or of the combined operation of 
both : but this Being, by the supposi- 
tion, neither created his own disposition 
nor the objects with which he is sur-* 
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rounded: — the inference is obvious.— 
We may farther add, that as far as this 
single volition may be supposed to con- 
stitute the beginning of a habit, and 
to have affected the original temper, 
so far this Being cannot properly be 
called the efficient cause of the altera- 
tion of his disposition. Then, the next 
volition which he makes will be no more 
his own than the first; and by pro- 
ceeding in this manner, it will plainly 
appear that every succeeding volition 
is the necessary result of motives and 
causes which were constituted and 
arranged by some superior power, and 
by their continued operation produce 
a most wonderful variety of thoughts 
and resolutions. • 

23. This argument, which, I think, 
cannot reasonably be suspected of io* 
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phism, is the natural growth of a deep 
inquiry into the origin of evil ; and 
gives rise to a sceptical consideration 
of the last importance. Is there any 
such thing as Virtue or Vice in the 
world ? — Both the Calvinist and the 
Arminian seem all along to have taken 
this for granted. The Calvinist has 
observed that we cannot possibly coa- 
eeive any other kind of freedom, in a 
dependent creature, than that of which 
we actually find ourselves to be pos- 
sessed. This is undoubtedly true ; but 
perhaps it is equally so, that a de- 
pendent creature is incapable of merit 
or blame ;— perhaps it implies a con* 
traduction in the nature of things to 
suppose that the Supreme Being, who 
is himself the fountain gf existence, 
should create a virtuous or a vicious 
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24. Not to dissemble in a matter 
of such vast moment — I do not know 
how such a conclusion could be avoided, 
if God had not deeply implanted in 
Our nature a strong sense of right and 
wrong — if conscience did not inces- 
santly accuse or approve our proceed- 
ings, with a silent but powerful elo- 
quence. In common life we meet with 
few practical difficulties on this head. 
It is when we retire into our closets, 
and turn speculative philosophers, that 
we doubt of every thing. We consider 
our actions as so many effects; we 
connect them with the preceding 
causes ; and, mounting up step by 
step to the Supreme Author of all 
things, we feel ourselves inclined to 
ascribe all praise or blame to him. But 
w© are unable to maintain this dan* 



gerous sentiment for a moment What, 
no duties! no guilt! — The internal 
monitor steps in at the crisis; com- 
mands our whole attention ; forbids the 
hasty inference ; and marks the great 
outlines of obligation with a convincing 
precision* 

25. This reasoning will not appear 
more extraordinary to the reader, than 
it did to the writer, of this Essay, 
when it first occurred to him. On a 
careful review of the whole, he can- 
not but think that Conscience, as dis- 
tinguished from the Understanding, 
is the natural guardian of virtue.-— 
Mere human reasoning seems insuffi- 
cient to discover the true essence of 
Morality, or to establish its founda- 
tions ; and the Omniscient Creator has 
8 
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wisely secured us from the precarious 
determinations of so imperfect a fa- 
culty. 

We abuse our noblest endowments, 
when we profanely reject the dictates 
of conscience, and suppose them to be 
delusive admonitions, because we can- 
not clearly perceive the necessity of 
moral relations ; — we use them as we 
ought, when we are disposed to re- 
ceive implicitly the intimations which 
they afford us of the Divine Will. — No 
propositions seem to be better founded 
than these — That our characters are to 
be estimated simply by the nature of 
our dispositions, and That we are con- 
stituted moral agents by a moral sense 
of Virtue and Vice. It is therefore 
highly absurd to object irrationally to 
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the Doctrines of Original Sin, of Free 
Grace, of the Influence of the Holy 
Spirit. Whether those Articles of the 
Christian faith, as explained by the 
Calvinist, are to be found in Scripture, 
I pretend not to determine; I only 
remark that they are not irrational. — 
The Socinian should change his ground, 
and shew his good sense in rejecting 
those doctrines because they are not 
revealed, and not because they are 
repugnant to reason. 
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